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A DANGEROUS MISCONCEPTION 


LL the inconsistencies of international policy with 

respect to Spain arise from a basic misconception. 

This is a serious matter; errors of such magnitude bring 
dire consequences in their wake. 

The political and military obligations which General 
Franco has accepted have not been approved by his 
country; nevertheless, it is generally proclaimed that the 
Spanish dictator has every sort of guarantee to offer 
in the fight against Soviet communism. This, however, 
is not the truth, regardless of the innate repugnance of 
Spaniards toward communism. The checks which 
Franco has released into the international market are 
not covered; the insolvency of the one who drew them 
will be apparent on the day they are presented for 
clearance. 

But this is nothing new in the history of Spain. 
Napoleon was taken in by the same mirage when he 
negotiated with Charles IV and Ferdinand VII; the 
Emperor of France considered the pacts of Bayonne 
to be ample provision with which to dispose of the 
entire Spanish nation behind its back. But Napoleon 
paid heavily for his mistakes: later on, a few thousand 
ragged peasants defied him on his march of victory, 
and the laments from Saint Helena are still echoing 
in France. 

Yesterday’s lesson serves for today. When a pact is 
concluded with the people of Spain, one can depend 
on that pact; but one can’t depend on a pact con- 
cluded with a dictatorship which has no foundation 
other than the use of military force. 

It is precisely the existence of the dictatorship itself 
which is the determining factor of the strength or weak- 
ness of Spain. Does the nation cheerfully accept the 
regime? Or do they silently endure it, while detesting it? 
As long as the polemics remain in the sterile field of 
intellectual speculation, they prolong themselves end- 
lessly. But in fact there is only one solution, the same 
solution that the western powers want for Germany: 
free elections, in which all parties may freely partici- 
pate. If this procedure is recommended for Germany, 
then why not for Spain? The government which would 
result from such elections would have the immediate 
legal and moral authority to negotiate with other coun- 
tries. But now, before an electoral consultation has taken 
place, this authority does not exist. The present signa- 
tures to the pacts are as names written in water. The 
people of a country are an entity which is distinct and 
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President of the Spanish Republic in exile 


superior to a dictatorship, no matter how much the 
distortions of official propaganda strive to give the 
opposite impression. Would the citizens of New York, 
Chicago or San Francisco, for instance, permit them- 
selves to be drawn into war by a government which 
had attained its power by illegal means? By a govern- 
ment which they had not elected, but which had at- 
tained its power by the use of force? 

Among themselves, North Americans, English and 
even many French people try to rationalize these in- 
consistencies by conclusions that are uncomplimentary 
to Spaniards. They contend that Spain is not competent 
to exercise the rights of democracy. They blame the 
failures of its efforts toward liberalization on a specific 
characteristic, as though arbitrariness were an inherent 
trait in all Spaniards, and hence only dictatorships 
could thrive on Spanish soil. The ignorance about the 
true nature of the Spanish people makes one disgusted 
and, in a way, ashamed. 

After the fall of Hitler and Mussolini, Germany (West 
Germany) and Italy were free to reorganize their gov- 
ernments on a democratic basis, with the approval and 
support of the United States, Great Britain and France. 
It was rightly considered: that the level of political 
evolution of those peoples required their return to the 
standards prevailing in the other western countries. Is 
Spain, by any chance, more backward than they? Are 
we Spaniards inferior to our neighbors? There are 
various forms of colonialism, some manifest, others 
implicit; but not the least censorable form of colonial- 
ism lies in the treatment as second class citizens of those 
whose only transgression is that of bearing the burden 
of a military dictatorship on their backs. 

There is another objection that I have heard many 
times: it is not lawful to intervene in the internal 
affairs of other nations, because in so doing one: inter- 
feres with their sovereignty. I believe that the principle 
is correct when prevailing conditions are correct. One’s 
neighbor’s house should be inviolable as long as it 
doesn’t constitute a threat to collective security. What 
nation would think of intervening in the internal af- 
fairs of Switzerland? On the other hand, aren’t there 
many who feel tempted to intervene in Hungary, for 
instance? Why is there a difference? For one obvious 
reason: Switzerland is a state organized on the basis 
of the free will of its inhabitants, which Hungary is 
definitely not. And which of these two countries does 
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Spain most resemble? In which of their regimes does one 


recognize the fundamental principles of the Spanish - 


state? In the one which maintains a single political 
party, or a plurality of parties? Freedom of conscience, 
or monopolization of the individual conscience by the 
state? Freedom of speech, or pre-censorship? Freedom 
of association, or persecution of those who attempt to 
organize? One could go on for a long time examining 
the contradictory aspects of these two countries that 
serve us as examples, and emphasizing the basic resem- 
blance of one of them with the Spanish dictatorship, 
but what is the use? I have already foreseen the super- 
cilious smile of my readers who are familiar, as is 
everyone, with the secret of the Gods. The unique 
strength of the Franco regime lies in its existence; its 
only justification to uncertain consciences is that it 
allegedly combats immediate enemies; no matter that 
beneath its mask it reveals the face of Cain. 

Faint heartedly, and with no illusions, I wish to say 
from the Calvary of my exile, to those who still retain 
an open mind: one must revert to the rules of fair 
play, which are the honor and the glory of true 
democracy. One must help in the recovery of freedom 
to those peoples who have been violently dispossessed 
of their freedoms. One must preach by example. Only 
thus may democracy free herself of the heavy burden 
of a tormented conscience. 





VICTORY PARADE 


Madrid, April 2, 1954 
— liberals and democrats witnessed a painful 
spectacle yesterday, on the “Day of Victory,” as 
the franquists call the anniversary of the triumph of 
the military rebellion in Spain: a parade of American 
war material, tanks, jeeps, anti-aircraft guns, etc., down 
the Castellana. 
How can we Spaniards forget the first of these 
Victory Parades, on April 1, 1939, and the exhibition 
of Nazi and Italian fascist munitions which it featured? 


We ask ourselves, here in Madrid, what further ill 
fortune can fate still have in store for us? 





MORE ECONOMIC AID 


Manuel Arburtia, Spanish Minister of Commerce, 
arrived in Washington on April 4. The purpose of his 
visit is to request increased economic aid for Spain 
in 1955. 

The falangist press has made an intense campaign 
in support of this demand, using the following argu- 
ment: “We do not demand privileged treatment— 
merely equality with other nations pledged to the de- 
fense of the free world.” The cynicism of the Spanish 
press is in striking contrast to the candor of the press 
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in other countries who have described Sr. Arburta’s 
trip as a “good will tour.” 

The American public should know, however, that the 
“good will” to be demanded by the Minister will 
amount to a total of $400,000,000 of American tax- 
payers’ money. 

Would it seem to be too much to request that, in 
exchange for these many millions of dollars, the same 
freedom be permitted to the people of Spain in whose 
name these funds “for freedom” are being requested? 





MORE MILITARY TRIALS 

Vitoria 

hea ea Spanish Basques were tried in Vitoria 
on March 25th and 26th. They were accused of 

the crime of “sedition” in having organized the strikes 

of 1951. The accused have claimed that their confes- 

sions were forced by many days of beating by the 

police in their cells. 

One lawyer demanded that the trial be a closed 
one, but this the president of the court refused. The 
trials were open to the public, but Consuls of the 
United States, England, Cuba and France who wished 
to attend as observers were refused admission the first 
day of the trial, but were finally admitted the second 
day. The prosecutor demanded sentences of 25 and 21 
years, Claiming that the defendants were Basque na- 
tionalists, guilty of spreading illegal propaganda for 
separation of the Basque region from the rest of Spain. 
Defendants received, however, relatively short sentences: 
6 years for two of them, 3 years for four, and lesser 
sentences for the others. Foreign observers noted that 
the trial was attended by the Secretary General of the 
Confederation of Catholic Syndicates, and that the 
Nuncio of His Holiness the Pope, Monsignor Antoni- 
utti, arrived in Vitoria on the day preceding the trial. 
It is supposed that the presence of His Holiness’ rep- 
resentative in Vitoria at the time of the trial did not 


have an adverse effect on the degree of severity of the 
sentences. 


Ocana 


On March 30, in the prison of Ocana, 34 men were 
condemned, in a trial that lasted just 4 hours, to 
sentences of from 20 years to 5 years and shorter 
duration. They were accused of attempting to re- 
organize the communist party in Spain. The two who 
received the longest sentences, 20 and 15 years, ad- 
mitted to being communists. Two others received sen- 
tences of 5 years each; they admitted to having be- 
longed to the communist party many years previously, 
but denied belonging to it at present. Others received 
shorter sentences, and one woman was absolved. 


IBERICA 


“CO-EXISTENCE” IN SPAIN 


Editor’s Note: 


by D. Miguel de Unamuno 


During the early days of the Spanish Republic Unamuno wrote 


a series of articles for the Spanish press in which he commented on the events of 
the times and reviewed his own preoccupations and reflections. These articles are , 
not only of historical interest; they are of great timeliness today, and their message 
has a universal application. We propose to publish a selection of these essays which 
captivate the mind and heart by their profound simplicity and by the writer’s ardent 


love for the living Spain. 


More days of weariness. I am tired of thinking. It 

is fatiguing above all for one who, like the writer, 
thinks as a man, in words; who not only thinks in 
words, but whose metier lies in dissecting the very es- 
sence of language. A wearing profession, that. Collective 
mental apathy, nourished on commonplace topics, con- 
fuses all words to such an extent that few heads can 
remain sane and sound. 

“Words, words, words!” said the Shakespearian char- 
acter; and the Dickensian, that immortal schoolteacher 
from “Hard Times” by the more immortal Dickens, 
said, “Deeds, deeds, deeds!” But is there a discrepancy 
between words and deeds? Every word, every living 
word is a deed, a living deed, and every living deed is 
a word. Faust erred when he altered the wording of the 
prologue to the fourth Gospel. There are only the dead 
and the living, whether they be words or deeds. A dead 
deed is a consummated deed, it is terminated; perfect, if 
you like. 

“We are confronted by a deed,” some good Catalans, 
friends of mine, have said te me. And I, foregoing a 
philological dissertation:on the difference between a 
deed, something which has been done, and an event, 
something which happened or came about, said to my- 
self and to them that a deed, if it is a living deed, is 
what one is constantly doing or undoing. One begins 
to die the day that one is born; thus man opposes his 
intention to the deed, and his intention usually con- 
sists of undoing the deed; rather, of redoing it. 

Anything is preferable to the fatalistic or materialistic 
contention, in the Marxian sense, that man is driven by 
material things, that his personality is subjugated to a 
so-called reality. No, there is a deeper need, a spiritual 
necessity, the ananque which Saint Paul referred to 
when he said that he was compelled by an inner need 
to preach the Gospel. And so it is with the writer; he is 
compelled by a spiritual urge to express what he has 
to say, no matter how arduous the saying of it might 
be. 

Marx, the materialist of history, taught that the 
stomach directs the man. Machiavelli, however, who 
had a far more thorough and extensive knowledge of 
both history and psychology than did Marx, taught 
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that man devotes his life to his pocketbook, and his 
pocketbook to his vanity. And vanity often calls itself 
personality. The most seemingly materialistic merchant 
will allow himself to be ruined for the sake of his own 
personality; he will sacrifice his credit for his credo. 
No, no; business isn’t everything. The purest and most 
disinterested spirit charges its tariffs; there is a com- 
merce in ideas and sentiments which is far more 
fundamental than the commerce in manufactured goods. 
Even in our internal strife we act as individuals. 


“Nation? state? It’s all a matter of words!” So said 
my good friend Sr. Companys.’ But could a difference 
over the use of words, of how this or that is called, of 
whether one should speak in this way or that, become 
so intense a matter that brothers could kill each other 
over it? 

Laws? codes? codocils? They matter very little. It is 
the spirit of sincerity with which they are applied that 
matters. Friendliness? no. Reasonableness, that is the 
thing. It is not for nothing that the Catalan word for 
to speak is the same as their word for to reason, en- 
rahonar. Oh, that they may always reason! 

It is the words of sincerity that matter, the words 
that result in comprehension. Mutual understanding, a 
mutual and joint acceptance of each other, that is the 
meaning of “co-existence”. There is no living unity 
other than co-existence. But what still remains for this 
writer to say about co-existence! Oh, the letters that 
exude bitterness, even anguish, which he is constantly 
receiving from those who feel that they can’t continue 
to co-exist with their neighbors; from* those who feel 
offended and resented as though they were barbarians, 
in the original sense of this hackneyed expression! Bar- 
barians: strangers, foreigners, aliens. 


1 D. Luis Companys was President of the autonomous 
government of Catalonia during the Republic. When Re- 
publican leaders were obliged to leave their country at the 
end of the Civil War, he took refuge in France, where he 
lived at La Bole, with his wife and son. At the end of July, 
1940, one month after the German occupation of France had 
begun, he was removed from his home by Spanish Falangist 
police aided by Gestapo agents, brought back to Barcelona 
and shot by order of the Franco Government. 


(Continued on Page 8) 








PROTESTANT RIGHTS IN SPAIN 


by Dr. Stanley I. Stuber 


Editor’s Note: Dr. Stuber is the Chairman of the Commission on Religious Free- 
dom of the Baptist World Alliance, and the Chairman of the Council on Christian 
Higher Education in Asia. He is the author of “A Primer of Catholicism for 
Protestants” and of other books and articles on religious subjects. 


~~ that the United States has signed a mutual 
security pact with Spain, we have a perfect right 
to take a new look at the religious situation there. 
Many Protestants will now be going to Spain to serve 
on the various military and economic missions. Even if 
we do not have any special rights as a nation to insist 
upon true religious freedom for our citizens serving in 
Spain, we certainly do have the right as individuals, 
and as citizens of the free world, to insist that even in 
Spain certain fundamental human rights prevail. 


But what is the religious situation in Spain? No better 
answer, certainly no more official answer, can be given 
to this question than that found in the concordat be- 
tween the Vatican and Spain, for which Franco recently 
received from the hands of the Pope (actually pre- 
sented by Enrique Cardinal Pla y Daniel, Archbishop 
of Toledo and Primate of Spain) the Supreme Order 
of Christ, the very highest pontifical decoration which 
can be bestowed upon a person by the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

According to an article in the New York Times, this 
award was presented to General Franco “for his ser- 
vices to Spanish Catholicism and the conclusion last 
year (August 23) of a concordat between Spain and 
the Vatican, recognizing Catholicism as the only re- 
ligion of the Spanish people.” 

When we look at the concordat itself this exclusive 
element is very pronounced. This new pact replaces 
the 1851 concordat which, as the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy expresses it, was “invalidated by the com- 
munist regime.” It declares that the Roman Catholic 
faith is the “only-religion of the Spanish people.” More- 
over, it pledges “fruitful cooperation between the 
ecclesiastical and the temporal power which is always 
and everywhere the best premise of peaceful develop- 
ment and growth of the religious and civil life of the 
nations.” One of the most important provisions of the 
new pact gives the Spanish government the privilege 
of submitting the names of candidates for appointment 
as bishop or archbishop. It also includes a clause which 
binds the Spanish government “not to legislate in mixed 
matters, or on such matters as could in any way affect 


the Church, without previous agreement with the 
Holy See.” 
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No Freedom 


The new concordat agrees that Article 6 of the 
Charter of the Spanish People shall remain in force. 
This states that “nobody shall be molested because of 
his religious creed, nor in private exercise of his worship; 
other ceremonies or public manifestations than those 
of the Roman Catholic religion will not be allowed.” 

Now what does this mean as far as non-Catholics 
are concerned? According to the Interior Ministry, 
which gave an official interpretation in 1948, it means 
that “any form of proselytism or propaganda of non- 
Catholic religions cannot be countenanced regardless of 
how it is being done, as for instance, the founding of 
schools for teaching, gifts apparently bestowed as re- 
wards, centers of leisure and recreation, and the like, 
because they would obviously be an outward mani- 
festation that is not allowed.” 

Thus Protestants are tolerated only on the basis of 
second class citizens, deprived of many of their civil 
rights and with no opportunities, at least legally, to 
practice their religion freely and openly. When Protes- 
tants do disobey these restrictive laws and practice in 
public that which is basic to their faith, what happens? 
They are persecuted. Their ministers are beaten up, 
and their places of worship are destroyed. Yet Protestant- 
ism, being what it is, has to proclaim its faith and at- 
tempt to propagate itself. When this happens, what do 
the Roman Catholic officials do? The answer is found 
in a long dispatch from Madrid which appeared in the 
New York Times on March 19, 1954, under the title, 
“Bishop of Barcelona Urges Severe Action to Repress 
‘Proselytizing’ Rise.” The bishop has set up a new 
organization to watch and to report “illegal Protestant 
activity and to adopt appropriate measures to prevent 
it.’ He charged that Protestants in Spain have “opened 
the doors and paved the way to religious indifference, 
rationalism, a materialist concept of life and from there 
to Marxism and communism.” 


Protestants Not Communists 


This charge that Protestantism is under the direction 
of foreign agents, meaning Communists, is ridiculous. 
The accusation that Protestants “attempt to exploit 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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SPAIN, A COMMUNITY OF REGIONS 


\ ian existence of differences between the peoples of 

the various regions of Spain is indisputable. At- 
tempts have been made to achieve national homo- 
geneity, but they have never succeeded. These attempts 
have been of two types: through education, and by 
force. 

It was the foreign dominators and their descendants 
and allies who tried to unify the country with an iron 
hand, anxious to rule it but not taking the wishes of 
the people into account. And the greater the difference 
between the dominating power and the Spanish peoples, 
the more intense was the rulers’ eagerness for unification ; 
the greater their contempt for public opinion, the more 
drastic the measures resorted to in attempting to force 
unification. 

Nor have atempts to inculcate a fictitious portrait 
of Spain by education succeeded. The effects of this 
indoctrination on the mutual relations of the various 
peoples of the peninsula have been lamentable. An in- 
dividual may achieve some sort of an artificial recon- 
ciliation between his impressions of his own region and 
the “official” Spain, and may thereby arrive at some 
faith in and desire for unification, but the peculiar 
characteristics of other regions that differ both from 
his own and from “official” Spain are hard for him 
to accept and understand. 

Each of the Spanish regions differs so from the 
other, and they all differ to such an extent from the 
official, the idealized Spain, that one can only con- 
. clude that Spain’s real nature lies in her innate variety, 
and that those regions which differ most from “official” 
Spain are precisely the ones which most conform, 


through their own idiosyncrasies, to the true nature 
of Iberia. 


Castille and Leén 


A similar conclusion, that of a special affinity exist- 
ing between the peoples of Castille and other Spanish 
peoples, especially with those of the ancient crown of 
Leon, is but a political ruse, in order to encourage the 
people of Castille to retain as their own ideal the re- 
maining vestiges of the Imperial Spanish monarchy; to 
keep them from recalling their true tradition, especially 
in relation to matters of importance such as opposition 
to centralized unification, preference for democratic 
government, and collective ownership of the means of 
production; also, to forestall a revival of the memory 
of the old autonomies, so appropriate in their spirit 
to the new organization of society that the most pro- 
gressive people of today are endeavoring to prepare. 
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by Luis Carretero y Nieva 


Is There A Spanish National Character? 


Once these hispanic variations have been recognized 
and accepted, comes the next question: Is there such 
a thing as an overall Spanish culture, a character, a 
feeling; if, in short, a Spanish nation exists. 

The answer is categorically and unequivocally in the 
affirmative. There exists a Spanish super-nation, or 
super-structure, which transcends all the Spanish peoples 
and their variations; likewise, there are common char- 
acteristics that transcend these variations. And _ this 
Spanish super-nation can be recognized, provided it 
isn’t sought in Imperial Spain or in the unifications that 
if effected, which are so opposed to the true nature of 
our peoples. 

There is an overall Spanish culture; even better, an 
innate Spanish capacity to create cultures that reflect 
its own character and temperament, and to influence 
other cultures with which it comes in contact. In this 
manner Seneca, Marcial and other Spaniards ap- 
proached latin culture with their Spanish creative 
powers, a creative power which the European historians 
of modern times have recognized. Thus they refer to 
the Hispano-Moresque culture, which is not only Arab, 
but which acquired many of its characteristics and 
values in Spain. It was influenced by all the Spanish 
peoples, not only by Andalucia, although the influence 
there and on the eastern coast of Spain was much 
greater than in other sections. This Hispano-Moresque 
culture, which is Arab with a Spanish base, is quite 
different from the Arab cultures that did not pass 
through Spain and hence could not enrich themselves 
on Spanish qualities. In this connection we quote the 
German historian, Schaeder: 

“The fact that in the subsequent epoch (to the 
conquest of Granada) nothing stable was produced in 
the land of the Mogreb, nothing which in political 
vitality or cultural brilliance could be compared with 
that of the Arabs of Spain, leads one to conclude that 
it must have been the specific conditions prevailing 
in Spain at that time which stimulated the flowering 
of Arab culture. There is no doubt that the rivalry 
between Arabs and Christians unleashed new forces in 
the latter, and the effects of these forces were made 
fecund by the Arabs. 


The Folk Element in Spain 

The ancient Spanish folk element was developed, 
culturally speaking, through this rivalry and recipro- 
cation with the Arabs. This hypothesis is confirmed by 
the fact that the special products of the Hispano- 
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Moresque: culture were not transplanted to the land of 
the Mogreb, and much less so to the oriental countries 
where Islam originated. This was the opinion of 
Schaeder; identical opinions have been expressed by 
Spanish historians, who have repeatedly emphasized 
the tradition and genius of Spain in relation to the 
foreign cultures that came to our peninsula; this is 
especially apparent with respect to the Hispano-Mores- 
que and Hispano-Hebraic cultures, whose vitality stands 
in contrast to the stagnant quality of analogous cultures 
in the orient. 

Hispano-Moresque culture was to a large extent a 
fruit of the Iberian peninsula; considering the fact that 
this relation of the Arabs to cultural matters is on a 
level with the standards that they maintained with 
respect to economy and many other matters, and con- 
sidering the vitality of the Spanish people during the 
era of Islamization of parts of the peninsula, we must 
concede that the Arabs were not only the most culti- 
vated and tolerant but also the most Spanish, so to 
speak, of all the foreigners who have held power in 
Spain. 

The culture of Spain is derived synthetically from 
the various hispanic cultures, all of which are as 
creative and vigorous as modest, at times, in their 
manifestations. Oliveira Martins, the illustrious Portu- 
guese who as a Portuguese considers himself to be a 
Spaniard, and who has given so many lessons to those 
of us who inhabit the rest of the peninsula, who spoke 
of all the peoples of Spain before the Catalans and 
Basques had even formulated their theories, and who, 
while supporting the hispanicism of Portugal still pointed 
out the multiplicity of the peninsular nations and 
energetically repudiated all pretensions of hegemony for 
any one people of Spain, said: “If geography, to our 
way of seeing, is the cause of the enormous differences 
which will distinguish Spaniards in history according to 
regions, and even distinguishes them today, maintaining 
perceptible ethnological distinctions that are not al- 
ways easy to localize, this still does not mean that, 
above and beyond such distinctions, we should not 
recognize the existence of a peninsular genus in the 
fundamental character of the race, and the moral 
physiognomy which is common to all the peoples of 
Spain. Our spirit, or genius, is affirmed mainly by the 
religious enthusiasm which we inject into our life, on 
the one hand, and on the other, by the heroism with 
which we confront it. From this comes the reality of a 
special civilization, original and noble.” 

“A special civilization, original and noble,’ whose 
most outstanding features are the supremacy of moral 
values and the elevated sense of personal dignity, that 
honor which permits our Mayor of Zalamea' to sur- 


render to no one except his God. This supreme respect . 


for moral values reveals itself as a fundamental char- 
‘acteristic of our literature, present in the work of its 
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most lofty creators, from the anonymous author of the 
Poem of the Cid, up to Machado, including the 
Romancero, Llull, Camoens, Cervantes, Lope and 
Calderon. 


The Real Spanish Civilization 


There is no question about the existence of a Spanish 
civilization with its own distinct character, and _ its 
distinct type of personality. But we must not make the 
mistake of accepting as a fundamentally Spanish culture 
that of the Roman or Visigothic conquevors, or that 
which the German empire which was implanted in our 
country, and its heir, the Bourbon monarchy, tried to 
perpetuate in Spain, and whose residue persists even 
now in the oligarchies which dominate the present 
Spanish state. 

The Spain that was indigenous to prehistoric times 
was established during the Bronze Age and continued 
without great variations up to the arrival of the Celts. 
The subsequent distribution of peoples, which remained 
more or less the same until the Roman invasion, sowed 
the seeds of all that has happened since, up to the most 
modern times; and neither the passing of years nor 
the many attempts will succeed in forming a homo- 
geneous Spain. The characteristics of the peoples of the 
different Spanish regions transcend the nations of 
medieval formation, immediate origin of the present 
peninsular divisions. But in spite of the great variety 
in the peoples of Spain and the great efforts that have 
been made by some to give the impression that the 
various Spanish nationalities, or each one of them seen 
independently, have no affinity with the others, it is 
certain that there is a conjunction of communal con- 
ditions which comprise them all, all the people of Spain. 





"CO-EXISTENCE" IN SPAIN 


(Continued from Page 5) 

Co-existence is everything. And co-existence is not 
a matter of convention, nor merely a matter of being 
together. Nor can one accomplish co-existence by 
pacts, especially when we are obliged to co-exist, whether 
we like it or not. Pedants talk about simbiosis. 

And now, launched on this stream of words, carried 
off by them just as they carried off my Saint Paul, 
the great conversationalist and conceptionalist—as a 
Roman praetor described him—I recall my answer to 
someone who had remarked that I love Spain with 
madness. I answered that it isn’t that I love Spain, but 
that I want Spain, and that is not the same thing. 

Let us leave these meanderings, reader, and take 
them up again some other time. If you only knew how 
one’s mind becomes tired, and one’s heart faint, over 
this feverish and passionate dissection of language in 
search of the words of sincerity, of conviction, on which 
the stability of Spanish co-existence depends. 
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Reports from Our Correspondent in Madrid 


Moscow's Interest in American Bases in Spain 


Among the German and French construction com- 
panies that are under consideration for the base con- 
struction in Spain, there is one proposal which is the 
source of great concern and worried vigilance in Spanish 
and American military circles; this is the company which 
constructed most of the American bases in Morocco, 
under the title “Atlas Construction Co.” This company 
is affiliated with the “Société Batignoles,” of Paris, 
which is financed by the Banque Seligman. According 
to our informants, the Director of this bank is a Russian 
who became a naturalized French citizen in 1939, 
named Kaganovitch. This naturalization was recon- 
sidered after the war, when French information services 
discovered that Kaganovitch had a brother who was 
highly placed in the Sovict heavy industry, and that 
he was, in fact, a relative of Stalin. But the French 
government could not eject him from his high economic 
and financial posts. It appears that it was through the 
mediation of Kaganovitch that the Soviet Union ob- 
tained the plans for the American bases in Morocco. 
Naturally the American mission here is very much 
concerned about the activities that Kaganovitch has 
initiated in Spain by utilizing the services of thoroughly 
honorable “straw men” who are completely unaware of 
the existence of Kaganovitch, to say nothing of his true 
identity and role. 


Formerly there was no question of using the Atlas 
Construction Co. for Spanish bases. But those in the 
services of the western powers fear that there is a danger 
of this, and that this danger continues, because of the 


activities and intrigues of confidence agents in Paris 
and Madrid. . 


Technical Problems 


General Kissner, chief of the American Military 
Mission, does not hide his concern over the technical 
problems to be confronted in the construction of air 
and naval bases. According to him, Spain is unable 
to produce sufficient cement for their construction. 
The Spanish Government has advised him that the 
Spanish cement industry can hardly produce enough 
cement to satisfy domestic needs. Upon General Kis- 
sner’s request, therefore, the Madrid Government has 
decided to construct new cement factories. 


Clandestine leaflets had been circulating, stating 


that: “the construction of each American base will 
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prevent the construction of housing for 20,000 Spanish 
workers.” 


Ambassador Dunn Censored by Franco 


On February 24, Ambassador James Dunn went to 
Bilbao, the “Pittsburgh of Spain,” as he calls it. He gave 
a speech before the Chamber of Commerce, which was 
printed in part by the Spanish press; at least all that 
was flattering to the regime was printed, and at that 
Mr. Dunn is a master. The following paragraph in his 
speech, however, was censored by the personal orders 
of Franco, the Ministry of Information having refused 
to assume such a responsibility: 


“American freedom is more closely involved than ever 
before with the freedom of other peoples, and our 
greatest hope for reducing the menace of communism 
without resorting to war, lies in the unity of the free 
world. I am sure that we agree unanimously that our 
western civilization is confronted today by the greatest 
danger in its history. For this reason we must not relax 
the strong and noble objective of strengthening our 
economic and military fronts.” 


We Spaniards of Spain, who are just as anti-com- 
munist and lovers of freedom as is Mr. Dunn, would 
like to know if the American press printed and com- 
mented on these words of your Ambassador. 


A few days after this, one of the Counsellors of the 
American Embassy was called to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs by a high functionary who was interested in 
knowing the American reaction to the Syndical elec- 
tions. Later on, Mr. Dunn himself was consulted about 
this matter. Mr. Dunn expected some discreet comment 
about the Bilbao speech, but it wasn’t that; the Franco 
government is not accustomed to making unpleasant 
allusions to matters pertaining to a powerful country. 

The dialogue between Mr. Dunn and the official 
was as follows: 

“What do you think, Mr. Ambassador, about our 
Syndical elections?” 

“The Syndical elections?” repeated the Ambassador, 
—“that is an exclusively Spanish question, and only 
concerns your government.” 


“Nevertheless, the results are surely known to the 
Ambassador?” 


“I only know those that were published in the news- 
papers.” 
(Continued on Page 11) 








Editorial: 


SYNDICAL ELECTIONS: 
A RUSE THAT FAILED 


ee have been held in Spain; syndical elec- 
tions, for the purpose of electing labor representa- 
tives to the factory committees (Comités de Empresa). 

Discontent in labor circles has induced the Spanish 
authorities to authorize a 5% raise in wages (about 25c 
a week) and, in addition, to initiate something of 
deeper implication, something which might tend to 
stimulate hope in labor circles for a free trade union 
movement in the future: elections of representatives to 
the factory committees. The press in Spain, both in 
Madrid and in the provinces, made a great todo over 
these elections, and the foreign press received the 
notices of this innovation with imprudent optimism, in- 
terpreting it as a sign of politico-social evolution. On the 
surface, of course, these elections might appear to be a 
concession to the widespread discontent revealed by the 
January disturbances, a discontent that was much 
more general than the well known political views latent 
in resistance circles. 

But what did these elections really amount to? And 
how did the workers react to them? 

The elections took place in factories of a minimum 
of one thousand employees. In each case a census was 
prepared of those eligible to vote, and only those whose 
names were inscribed on this last had the right to vote. 
Official figures have been published about this, which 
can’t be taken too literally. One would think that once 
this list of voters had been prepared, there would be 
no further obstruction to the selection of candidates, 
but this was only the beginning. The names of candi- 
dates were presented by the workers, and these, again, 
were carefully screened; the names of all who were 
not considered to be supporters of the regime were 
crossed off the list. 

That is the way the “elections” were managed in 
Barcelona, Bilbao and Madrid. No wonder that the 
workers, who demonstrated neither enthusiasm about 
these elections nor disappointment over these clumsy 
manocuvres went on thinking what they had always 
thought: that the present regime in Spain can not 
permit any liberalization of the workers’ lot. 

Aside from their role as an indication of progress in 
social legis!ation the elections had, it is said, a secondary 
purpose; they were a device for trapping the new 
members of the clandestine corps of the Union General 
de Trabajadores and the Confederacion Nacional del 
Trabajo. The members of previous corps were de- 
cimated; no one has forgotten the fate of Tomas Cen- 
teno, who was tortured to death in a Madrid police 
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cell in February, 1953, and the imprisonment of his 
companions, and the trials of that same month. In 
Barcelona the Catalan socialist leaders of the U.G.T. 
and the C.N.T. were imprisoned in 1951 and still have- 
n’t been brought to trial. No one has forgotten all of 
this, least of all the Spanish workers. They were not 
deceived by these fake elections; not one single name 
of the members of the new clandestine corps was in- 
cluded on the lists of candidates. 


A significant fact emerges, however, in the final 
results of these elections; in spite of the careful screen- 
ing of voters and candidates, those who were finally 
elected were: in Madrid and Bilbao, socialists; in Barce- 
lona, anarchists and socialists. 


We have before us the “official” statistics about the 
clections; they are as follows: in Barcelona, 60% of 
those employed in plants of more than 10,000 employees 
abstained from voting; in smaller plants an average 
proportion of. voters was 35%. In one of the largest 
factories in terms of number of employees, the “Fuerza 
Eléctrica de Catalufia”, which employs 5,525, of these 
only 2756 were on the census of those permitted to 
vote, and only 1470 voted. In Bilbao more than 50% 
abstained, and a considerable majority turned in blank 
votes. In Madrid the total number of workers permitted 
to vote soared to 225,000; 55% of them voted. ~ 


It is not likely that Spanish officials would exag- 
gerate these statistics in a way that would be unfavor- 
able to the regime; it is more probable that the true 
results would reflect an opinion that is even more dis- 
parate than are these “official” ones. Be what it may, 
however, two undeniable conclusions emerge: one, that 
the Spanish workers knew the true worth of the elec- 
tions, and secondly, that, without belonging to any 
clandestine corps, those elected were exclusively social- 
ists and anarchists. 





Existentialism and the Company of Jesus 


The Spanish Jesuit theologian, Sr. Ramon Cenal 
Lorente, has been exiled to the interior of Brazil as 
“missionary,” by his Order, for having dared to discuss 
“existentialism” in public. 


Blue Division Prisoners Returned from Russia 


286 Spanish members of the Blue Division who had 
been imprisoned in Russia for 8 years arrived in Bar- 
celona on April 2. Some issued statements about the 
condition of their lives in Russia, others remained silent. 

It is said that some of these prisoners were im- 
prisoned at an earlier date than the Blue Division 
members, and that, according to the N. Y. Times of 
April 3, their return may present a problem to the 
Spanish Government as Soviet agents may be among 
them. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 

“Well, it is true that they were not very complete. 
You can surely appreciate that for the security of 
future military installations and for the strategic co- 
operation of our two countries, it was not possible 
to release any but ‘authorized’ results.” 


Just an hour before this interview one of Mr. Dunn’s 
colleagues had brought the results of the Syndical 
elections to him. Mr. Dunn added: “I don’t believe 
that the government of the United States. sees the 
slightest danger in publishing the authentic results . . . 
even less is it concerned over the presence of unau- 
thorized workers in the factory committees. . . .” 


The Army and the Regime 


On March 3 the Spanish army was given an abrupt 
raise in pay of 20%, retroactive to January 1, 
1954. The military budget is thereby increased by 
1,123,854,666 pesetas. This raise in military pay has 
both its positive and its negative aspects. 


The army is one of the last categories to receive a 
raise; they came after labor, white collar workers and 
officials. Their present satisfactions is, therefore, meas- 
ured by the long wait to which they were subjected. 
One high-ranking officer remarked to us, “It isn’t 
much, but at least we’ll be able to buy new uniforms 
now.” 


Another added: “Franco has finally realized that he 
can’t very well leave his best friends in an economically 
dishonorable situation.” 


The raise, however, merely brings the military salaries 
into temporary line with the ever-soaring cost of living. 
It is an additional inflationary factor. The curve of 
prices indicates that before the end of this year the 
advantages received by the army today will have been 
cancelled out. The social tension which exists in the 
army has been somewhat relaxed by the raise, but it will 
inevitably reappear as a factor conducive to eventual 
political crisis. There is good reason to suspect that 
the projected visit to the United States of Manuel 
Arburua, Minister of Commerce, is not unrelated with 
these problems of economy. 


We have noted that the January disturbances have 
given rise to grave concern in military circles. They 
are also concerned by the results of the Syndical elec- 
tions, and by the role that the Falange states it will 


allot to labor in the regime. Because of these factors . 


the army tends to impose its authority in the political 
balance. 
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PROTESTANT RIGHTS IN SPAIN 


(Continued from Page 6) 

poverty to gain converts” just does not make sense. 

Protestants are a free people. They are not bound by 

any ties to communism. They believe in social justice 

and economic freedom as basic principles related to the 

inherent worth of each individual. They strive to set 

man free, not only spiritually but also in his social and 
economic life as well. Where the Protestant spirit pre- 

vails there communism has little chance. 

The thing which really disturbs us about “Franco 

Spain” is not only the fact that Protestants are treated 

as second class citizens, but that Spain itself, as a dicta- 

torship bound officially to the Vatican, is showing no 

signs of becoming a member of the society of demo- 
cratic nations. It will take our millions of dollars for 
“defense” and economic assistance, but it will continue 
to violate the principles of the U.N. Declaration of 
Human Rights. It becomes a member of UNESCO, but 

in reality it continues to repudiate the Constitution, 

and particularly the Preamble of that international 

body created to free the minds of men that, in turn, 

they may build a free world. There is little, if any, 

evidence that Spain is any more worthy to belong to. 
the United Nations than when she was originally barred 

from membership. And in pouring our millions of 

American dollars into Spain there are grounds to believe 
that 1) fascism has been greatly strengthened and 2) 

our own military bases in Spain are not fully under 
our own control, and, in time of war may even be used 
against us. 


The American People 


The time has come for the American people, who 
are having millions of their hard-earned dollars sunk 
into Spain, to re-examine the whole matter of defense 
and to determine just where a dictatorship which denies 
religious freedom and human rights fits into the total 
picture. Is it not time, if we are going to have a free 
world, to encourage a little more liberty in Spain? 
What is most disheartening is to have American poli-° 
ticians holding “Franco Spain” up before the whole 
world as a great Christian nation. Until she begins to 
give equal rights to all Christians, Protestants and 
Catholics alike, some of us will challenge her rights 
to use the term “Christian”. That great word signifies 
a movement dedicated to the truth that makes men 
free. When Spain gives the slightest indication that it 
will grant to all men the equal right to be seekers of 
truth, without special favors and without dire penalties, 
free men everywhere will rejoice. In eagerness we wait 
for this miracle to take place. 
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